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ABSTRACT 

A field study of 29 mountain-course instructors at 
the Colorado Outward Bound School (COBS) explored the relationships 
of gender-related personality traits and soft skills to outdoor 
leadership styles and course outcomes. Soft skills are competencies 
necessary for effective interpersonal helping skills, as opposed to 
hard skills, which are technical competencies. The instructors were 
pretested on the Outward Bound Impact Study Inventory, the Bern 
Personality Inventory, the Leadership Behavior Questionnaire (Form 
XXII), and the Soft Skills Background Questionnaire. Students 
attending the COBS 23-day mountain courses rated instructor 
leadership style and their own course experiences and outcomes. Five 
supervisors also rated the instructors' leadership styles and course 
outcomes. Results indicate that gender schema personality traits and 
previous soft-skills training of instructors were positively 
associated with students' course outcomes. However, instructor 
leadership style was not significantly associated with course 
outcomes. Gender had some effect on leadership style. Outward Bound 
schools and experiential education programs shouxd actively pursue 
the development of a soft-skills training curriculum for instructors. 
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SO ABSTRACT: 

™ This article provides the theory behind a concep- 

tual 'model of leadership variables which relate to 
student course outcomes. The results of the leadership 
styles, personality, gender, and previous soft skills 
UJ training, experience and education of Colorado Outward 

CO Bound School instructors, and their students course 

Q outcomes are presented. 

^ *Previously published in the Bradford Papers Annual Vol. 

Ill (1988) under the title "Gender Issues in Outdoor 
Adventure Programming: An Outdoor Leadership Model 
Exploring Gender Personality, Soft Skills Training and 
Leadership Style of Outdoor Leaders." 



Introduction 

In the Experiential Education field, there is a 
twofold debate emerging concerning leadership. One 
aspect addresses the issue of gender awareness and the 
development of male and female characteristics ^ in 
leaders. The other aspect concerns the possible 
imbalance of hard skills and soft skills of leaders. 
Both aspects are current issues for Outward Bound 
schools as well. 



^ Masculinity and Femininity 

\ Though the outdoors have traditionally been 

depicted as a male domain, there is an increasing number 
\s of women students and women leaders. Gender issues are 

starting to come to the forefront. These issues 
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include: the establishment of expected group and 
individual behavior, sex-role modeling, the combining of 
feminine and masculine values, "gender issues" awareness 
training for staff, participants' impression of leaders' 
soft skills and hard skills, and the role of gender 
related personality traits in program philosophy and 
leaders' behavior. Knapp (1985) felt that the Experien- 
tial Education profession should explore whether gender 
related personality characteristics should be developed 
in the leaders and the participants and how these 
characteristics could be developed. 

The concept of psychological androgyny dates back 
to the Orient and the Occident (Marecek, 1979). 
Androgyny, the combination of the best of stereotypical - 
ly male and female traits for maximum adaptability, has 
only recently been suggested as healthy. It is sug- 
gested "that traditional ideas of gender-appropriateness 
constrain men and women from- developing broad flexible 
behavior repertoires and thereby limit human adap- 
tability" (Marecek, 1979, p. 241). An androgynous 
leader would be able to respond to participants in ways 
that are not rigidly assigned to either sex. The ideal 
outdoor leader would attempt to encourage student growth 
in personality domains of- both masculine and feminine 
traits . 

Bem's (1974a, 1974b, 1981) work on the Androgyny 
theory and Gender Schema theory suggests that males and 
females acquire a cognitive structure (schema) of a 
network of associations that are connected to concepts 
of masculinity and femininity. Gender schema are 
standards by which people evaluate their own sex. There 
are differences between individuals in the strength of 
their gender schema and in the extent to which mas- 
culinity or femininity is reflected in their attitudes, 
attributes, behavior and evaluation of gender related 
events in their lives. Thus, an outdoor leader's gender 
schema might influence his or her leadership style and 
the experience that participants have on a course. The 
Androgyny theory and Gender Schema theory may have 
implications for counseling skills, training for outdoor 
leaders and instructors, and for program design and 
implementation . 



Soft Skills and Hard Skills 

Knapp (1985) suggested that "one goal must be to 
develop well-balanced leaders who can demonstrate both 
hard and soft skills with equal competence" (p. 17). 
Soft skills can be thought of as the competencies 
necessary for effective interpersonal helping skills, as 
opposed to hard skills which are technical competencies 
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in mountaineering, first aid, logistics, and others. 
Soft skills presumedly are used by the outdoor leaders 
to teach or help the participant to develop psychosocial 
coping skills and are sometimes perceived as being 
gender related. 

Larson (1984) referred to the importance of soft 
skills, stating that psychological skills training is a 
reflection of a fundamental shift occurring between 
human services and the larger society. The public is 
increasing its interest and desire for psychological and 
other personal growth services. Thus in the context of 
experiential education, students may come to an outdoor 
adventure program with a desire to learn skills to 
enhance the quality of their own and others' lives and 
solve problems, not just to acquire technical outdoor 
skills . 

Psychosocial coping skills help students to adapt 
and perform in a variety of situations (Larson, 1984). 
Specific psychosocial coping skills that are appropriate 
to teach in outdoor leadership situations include 
relaxation, active listening, planning, and assertive- 
ness. Many of these skills involve problem-solving 
skills . In experiential education programs , students 
might look to male instructors for some skills and to 
female instructors for other skills. 

Outward Bound is one well-known program that 
addresses personal growth and self-awareness issues . 
The Outward Bound School's major goal is to create an 
environment (physically, socially, and psychologically) 
conducive to enabling students to learn more about 
themselves and their potential, and to develop self- 
confidence and compassion through experiences in group 
communication and decision making, and through coping 
with fear, uncertainty, and stress. Many other outdoor 
programs have been developed around the Outward Bound 
philosophy . 

An attempt to identify the soft skills for outdoor 
leaders was made by Buell (1983) and include counseling, 
human service, and human development competencies. 
Buell described these competencies as the ability of 
leaders to work with other human beinjs. A supportive 
and helping relationship is developed through the use of 
specific helping and counseling skills and principles . 
The outdoor leader has the ability to assist during 
psychological crisis. Buell warned that leaders need to 
know the difference between counseling and therapy and 
to stay within their level of training and experience. 
Outdoor leaders and instructors , through the intensive 
contact with the participants and the relationships 
developed during an outdoor adventure program, have a 
great potential for using their soft skills to teach 
their participants psychosocial coping skills. 
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Swiderski (1987) proposed that hard skills, soft 
skills and conceptual skills are aspects of competent 
outdoor leaders. He suggested that soft skills and 
conceptual skills are neglected components of Outdoor 
Leadership. Outdoor leaders can have an impact upon 
their participants' potential for personal growth. This 
may be done unknowingly through the leaders' per- 
sonalities and gender, or through the conscious applica- 
tion of their soft skills. The importance of soft 
skills can be understood in reference to Rogers' theory 
of the role of a counselor or helper. Carl Rogers, the 
well-known counseling theorist, outlined the facilita- 
tive conditions that help to create a nonthreatening 
atmosphere which allows for self-exploration and the 
increased likelihood of change in self -concept (Long, 
1978). These conditions can be created on an outdoor 
course and include emphatic understanding, respect, and 

genuineness . . 

Walsh and Golins (1976) summarized the diverse 
skills that outdoor leaders are required to use: 

By necessity of running operations in a 
special environment, such as the outdoors, the 
instructor is a trainer. ... He must be able 
to transmit the skills necessary for function- 
ing in the environment. Not only must he be 
technically proficient at the skills en- 
countered in negotiating the physical environ- 
ment, he must be able to facilitate the 
affective growth of the individuals through 
their mastery of skills. This requires the 
ability to be emphatic, genuine, concrete, and 
confront ive when necessary. (p. 11) 



Outdoor Leadership 

Buell (1983) reflects the thoughts of many writers 
in the Leisure Service profession concerning the 
importance of leadership when he stated: "Leadership is 
the single most critical aspect of conducting outdoor 
programs" (p. 1). Currently there seems to be an 
increasing interest in evaluating outdoor programs and 
leadership in order to provide qualitative/quantitative 
documentation (Hendy, 1976; Easely, 1986; Phipps, 1988; 
and Tisdel, 1986). The study of leadership theories is 
potentially valuable in the evaluation of outdoor 
leadership and the understanding of the inter relatedness 
of gender and soft skills and leadership. 

It appears that numerous theories exist that 
attempt to explain either the facts involved in emer- 
gence leadership or in the nature of leadership and its 
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consequences . Many models have been proposed which 
attempt to reconstruct the dynamics of leadership using 
selected variable thought to be involved in leadership, 

A brief survey of the leadership theories include: 
great-man theories, trait theories, environmental 
theories , personal-situational theories , psychoanalytic 
theories, leader role theory, role attainment theory, 
reinforced change theory, path-goal theory, contingency 
theory, humanistic theories, exchange theory, behavioral 
theories, and attribution theory. Bass ( 1981 ) "stated 
that every procedure known to social science in general 
has been applied to the study of leadership . 

The Ohio State Leadership Studies spurred a variety 
of theories on leadership styles and research investiga- 
tions to test the theories. The study of leader 
behaviors became a major focus. Many researchers used 
various terms to describe a leader with high concern for 
the group's goal, including task oriented, concerned for 
production,, goal achieving, work-facilitation and goal 
emphasizing, production oriented, and production 
emphasizing. The above terms describe the dimensions of 
initiation of structure as identified in the Ohio State 
Leadership Studies. . Similarly, many terms have been 
used to describe a leader with a high concern about the 
group member including emphasizing employees, relations- 
oriented, concerned for group maintenance, concerned for 
people, interaction-oriented, and in , need of affilia- 
tion. These items describe the dimension of considera- 
tion, as identified in the Ohio State Leadership Studies 
(Bass, 1981). Leaders differ in their concern for group 
goals and concern about group members , and in the 
methods they use to pursue group goals and attempt to 
maintain positive open relations with followers . 

The Ohio State Leadership Studies have isolated two 
dimensions that describe leader behavior: consideration 
( person ) and initiating of structure ( task ) . These 
terms have become widely used and many studies have been 
produced • The behavioral dimensions are frequently 
measured by one or more of the Ohio State Leadership 
Scales which include the Leadership Behavior Description 
Questionnaire ( LBDQ) , the Leadership Description 
Questionnaire-Form XII (LBDQ-XII) , the Supervisory 
Behavior Description Questionnaire (SBDQ) , and the 
Leadership Opinion Questionnaire (LOQ) . The Leadership 
Scales could have potential application to the measure- 
ment of outdoor leadership styles. The work of Ser- 
giovanni, Metzcus, and Burden (1969), the work of 
Pfeiffer and Jones (1974), and the work of Phipps (1988) 
are three examples of adaptations of the Leadership 
Scales for understanding individuals 1 leadership styles 
in the work place. 
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A theoretical model of outdoor leadership was 
developed (Bartley, 1987) in order to investigate the 
ootential relationship between gender, schema (per- 
sonality), previous soft skills training, leadership 
stvle and course outcome. The leadership model is 
presented in Figure 1. There are positive traits from 
both sexes that are needed in the use of soft skills by 
an outdoor leader or instructor. Valued masculine 
traits would include risk taking, initiating, and 
assertion. Valued feminine traits include caring, 
expressing feelings, empathizing, and intuition. What 
role do such traits play in determining soft skills, 
leadership style and participants' course outcomes? 



METHODS 



Variables in the Model 

The Gender variable reflects the- increased interest 
of practitioners and researchers in how gender interacts 
with leadership styles and leader effectiveness. Gender 
is hypothesized to act on course outcome indirectly. 
Personality and training are though to act on course 
outcomes directly and through leadership style. 

The P ersonality variable reflects the traditional 
use of personality traits in leadership research. The 
application of the Gender Schema Theory through the use 
of the Gem Sex Role Inventory, a measurement of sex- 
typed and androgynous individuals, has not been re- 
searched with outdoor leaders but has implications for 
leadership style, training, and course outcomes. 

The Soft Skills Training variable refers to the 
previous soft skills training, education, and experience 
of the leader. This was measured using a questionnaire 
developed especially for this model. The type of 
training needed • for effective leadership and the 
relationship of training to course outcomes is generat- 
ing great concern among practitioners and among resear- 

The Leadership Style variable is theorized in this 
model to be a composite of the above three variables 
which have been isolated for analysis in this study 
based on theoretical arguments from researchers and 
practitioners. Leadership style was represented using 
the Task and Persons Leadership Style modification of 
the LBDQ Initiation of Structure and Consideration 
Model. This conceptualization of leader behavior has a 
long history in research application, with valid and 
reliable test instruments based on this theory. 

The criterion variable Course Outcome represents 
the interactive effects of the four above predictor 



variables. Course outcome, as perceived and measured by 
the course participants, is the most critical considera- 
tion of the effect of leadership and the relationship of 
leadership in the achievement of a programs 1 goals. If 
the participants gain in the targeted areas , then the 
programs' goals have been met. The leadership provided 
by the program may strongly influence the realization of 
program goals. Course Outcome was measured with the 
Outward Bound Impact Study Inventories, resulting in six 
summated subscales. 

This study was an exploratory attempt to understand 
the role of gender-related personality traits and soft 
skills on outdoor leadership styles and course outcomes. 
The model was an oversimplification of leadership; 
however, it is not intended to serve as a model of the 
complex and dynamic leadership situation or process. 
Instead, it was designed to examine major variables that 
have been previously ignored in outdoor leadership 
efforts, and are variables of practitioners' current 

concerns. . 

To investigate the relationship of the variables in 
the model shown in Figure 1, an exploratory field study 
was conducted on twenty-nine mountain course instructors 
at the Colorado Outward Bound School (COBS) during the 
198 G season. The instructors were precourse tested on 
the Outdoor Bound Impact Study (OBIS) Inventory, the Bern 
Personality Inventory, the Leadership. Behavior Question- 
naire, Form XII (LBDQ-XII), and Soft Skills Background 
Questionnaire. Seventy-nine students attending the COBS 
2 3 -day mountain courses served as the raters of the 
instructor leadership style and as raters of their own 
individual perception of their course experiences. The 
students completed the precourse OBIS Inventory to 
assess course outcomes, coupled with the LBDQ-XII on 
their instructors. The five supervisors of the instruc- 
tors also completed postcourse OBIS and LBDQ on the 
instructors . 1 



x The study was part of a multiyear project known as 
the Outward Bound Impact Study (OBIS) . The goal of the 
OBIS project was to determine the impact o^ the standard 
Outward Bound Course. The project director was Dr. G. 
Christian Jernstedt, Department of Psychology, Dartmouth 
College. Dr. Stephan C. Bacon, Program Research and 
Development Director at the Outward Bound (USA) national 
office, Dr. Jernstedt, and the Colorado Outward Bound 
School made it possible for the study to contribute to 
the ongoing Outward Bound Impact Study. 
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Results 



As general profile, instructors in the study had a 
relatively high level of education , were in their late 
20 ' s , had previous experience as an Outward Bound 
instructor or assistant and were somewhat similar to the 
instructors who participated in an earlier OBIS study at 
the Hurricane Island Outward Bound School (HIOBS) in 
1984 through 1985. The student evaluators who par- 
ticipated in the COBS study appeared to be similar to 
the students who participated in a similar study at 
HIOBS in 1984 through 1985. Specifically, similarities 
were observed on 12 of the 14 personality variables 
measured by OBIS, and in the age of the students. 

The primary hypothesis was that leadership style, 
as a composite of gender, personality, and soft skills, 
affects student course outcomes. Multiple regression 
analysis, t-tests, chi-square, and Pearson correlation 
coefficients were used to analyze statistical relation- 
ships among the variables. 

Six different course outcome subscales were used to 
evaluate the effect of leadership style, gender, 
personality . and soft skills training on students 1 
course outcomes. Three of the subscales were found to 
be impacted by leader variables other than leadership 
style. The impacted subscales were self-deprecation, 
sociability, and hopelessness. 

The direct effect of leadership style on the six 
course outcome subscales were not supported by the 
results of the exploratory field study. Variables other 
than leadership style had some effect on students' 
course outcomes. When controlling for the students' 
precourse subscale scores which accounted for most of 
the variance, instructor personality and soft skills 
training had small but significant direct effects on 
course outcomes. The instructor's gender was found to 
have some effect on leadership style. 

Within the limitations of this study, the following 
findings were indicated. The gender schema personality 
traits and previous soft skills training of the instruc- 
tors were associated with the students' course outcomes. 
Leadership style was not significantly associated with 
the students' course outcomes. The gender schema 
personality traits of the instructors were associated 
with soft skills training. A trend emerged that gender 
did in fact have some effect on leadership style. A 
summary of the results are provided in Figure 2, where a 
solid line indicates the potential direct influence of 
one variable on another. A broken line indicates the 
potential indirect effect , where a variable has an 
effect on a variable by influencing another variable, 
which in turn affects leadership or course outcome. 
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Discussion 



The following recommendations are made based on the 
field observations of this author/instructor, the 
theoretical body of literature, and the analysis of the 
data from the present study. 

While the evidence is limited, it appears that 
Outward Bound schools and Experiential Education 
programs should consider actively pursuing the develop- 
ment of a soft skills training curriculum for instruc- 
tors. The recent work of Swiderski (1987) has iden- 
tified components of soft skills and conceptual skills 
that could be focused on during leadership training 
sessions. Bacon (1983) has initiated efforts in soft 
training skills through nationally available workshops 
and the publication of the book, The Conscious Use of 
Metap hor in Outward Bound . Bacon's book provides 
insight into the soft skills an instructor can develop 
in order to enhance the potential for the students to 
experience personal growth. While personality and 
gender play a role in course outcomes, the outdoor 
leader's soft skills abilities may have a greater 
influence on course outcomes. Soft skills, as an 
ability, has the potential to be learned, more so than 
personality and gender, or leadership style, and is more 
modifiable than personality and gender. 

Additional soft skills assessment methods need to 
be developed and validated. The method could take a 
number of different forms. The Soft Skills background 
Questionnaire could be further developed for accuracy, 
consistency, and predictive ability. A subjective, 
qualitative approach, such as the use of participant 
observers in the field documenting the skills the 
instructors display, could be used. Content analysis of 
instructor and/or student journals, with a focus on 
human relationship interactions or the use of situation- 
al role-playing, with an observer rating the skills of 
the instructor displayed are other possibilities. 

The interaction of outdoor leadership style and 
course outcomes is still in an early stage of explora- 
tion. Further research in this direction is still 
needed. The task/person adaptation of the LBDQ-XII 
(Sergiovanni, et al, 1969) should be considered for use 
in future studies. Modification and revalidation of the 
instrument may be needed to improve the readability and 
appropriateness of the inventory to outdoor program 
settings. In addition, consideration should be given to 
the use of other leadership models and inventories, such 
as the models identified by Phipps (1988). 

The assignment of instructor pairs to course should 
be carefully considered by the supervisor. Striving for 
a potential balance of instructor gender, personality 
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schema, leadership styles, and soft skills ability may 
have a greater impact on students' course outcomes than 
having a balance of a male instructor and a female 
instructor. Assignment of instructor pairs and training 
can, perhaps, enhance the instructors' influence on 
students' course outcomes. A unique approach to the 
assignment of instructors to students might be to first 
test the students on personality traits and persona], 
needs, then on the basis of the results, match the 
students with the instructors whose personality traits, 
soft skills abilities, and leadership styles might best 
serve a particular group of students. 

In summary, leadership is the critical component of 
all outdoor programs. There is currently some lack of 
certainty as to (a) what competencies are needed, (b) 
what leader styles are effective, (c) what proportion of 
hard skills and soft skills cause desired course 
outcomes, (d) what role androgyny /gender schema should 
play in program philosophy and leaders' behavior, , and 
(e) what impact gender has on leaders' styles and course 
outcomes. Hopefully the information and insight gained 
can be used to further the understanding of outdoor 
leadership variables. 
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